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to which biography owes its most powerful |very essential portion of those duties, the ex- 
charm. With regard to the details of his daily |tant manuscripts of his parochial discourses 
life—the habitual complexion of his temper—|bear ample and honourable testimony. There 
the turn of his conversation—the manner of/is nothing, therefore, which can tempt the 
his deportment among his companions—his| most sceptical caution to question the report 
inclinations or antipathies—his friendships or} which describes him as exemplary in every 
his alienations—we must be content to remain | department of his sacred stewardship. “ Good 
in hopeless ignorance. The only circum-| priests,” he himself tells us, “ who live well, 
stance recorded concerning him, that falls|in purity of thought, and speech, and deed, 
within the description of an anecdote, is the|and in good example to the people, who teach 
reply with which he confounded the meddling | the law of God, up to their knowledge, and 
and insidious Friars, who intruded themselves| labour fast, day and night, to learn it better, 
upon him when they thought he was about to/and teach it openly and constantly, these are 
breathe his last. This incident is, indeed,|very prophets of God, and oly angels of God, 
most abundantly characteristic ; and it makes|and the spiritual lights of the world! ‘Thus 
us bitterly regret that it stands alone. A few/|saith God by his prophets, and Jesus Christ 
more such particulars would have been quite|in his gospel; and saints declare it well by 
invaluable. As it is, we must be satisfied tojauthority and reason. Think, then, ye priests, 
think of him as a voice crying in the wilder-|on this noble office, and honour it, and do it 
ness, and lifting up, through a long course of|cheerfully according to your knowledge, and 
years, a loud, incessant, heart-stirring testi-} your power!” It is surely delightful to be- 
mony, against abuses, which for ages had|lieve that the people of Lutterworth had be- 
wearied the long-suffering of heaven. Res-| fore their eyes the living and breathing form 
pecting his gigantic successor, Martin Luther,|of that holy benevolence which is here por- 
we are in possession of all that can enable us|trayed with so much admirable simplicity and 
to form the most distinct conception of the} beauty. 
man. We see him in connection with the wise,|_ The imperfect justice hitherto rendered to 
and the mighty, and “the excellent of the|the memory of Wiclif, as a man of deep re- 
earth.”” We behold him in his intercourse} ligious affections, may, in part, be the natural 
with sages and divines, with princes, and with| effect of that peculiar interest which attaches 
potentates. We can trace him, too, through|to his character as the antagonist of a corrupt 
all those bitter agonies of spirit through which|hierarchy. We have been accustomed to re- 
he struggled on, and on, till at last he seized | gard him, chiefly, as the scourge of imposture, 
upon the truth which made him free for ever.|the ponderous hammer that smote upon the 
But, to us, Wiclif appears almost as a solitary | brazen idolatry of his age ; and our thoughts 
being. He stands before us in a sort of grand|have thus been too much withdrawn from the 
and mysterious loneliness. ‘To group him, if|work, which was constantly going forward 
we may so speak, with other living men, would | within the recesses of his own spirit. A more 
require a very strong effort of the imagination. | just and patient consideration of his writings 
And hence it is that we meditate on his story | will show us, that the demolition of error, and 
with emotions of solemn admiration, but with-|of fraud, was not more constantly present to 
out any turbulent agitation of our sympathies. |his mind, than the building up of holy prin- 
In this penury of information, tradition steps|ciples and affections. These two objects ere, 
in, as it were, to “ help us with a little help.”’|for the most part, closely interwoven with 
Various stories, it would appear, are currentjeach other: and this it is, together with his 
to this day in the town of Lutterworth, res-|use of the vernacular tongue, which gave his 
pecting its ancient and renowned rector. But|writings their wide and powerful influence. 
the only one among them that appears worthy| There had, doubtless, (as we have already 
of attention, is that which represents him as} observed,) been produced before his time, and 
admirable in all the functions of a parochial| within the very bosom of the Romish church, 
minister. A portion of each morning, it is|considerable stores of solid and devotional 
said, was regularly devoted to the relief of the|theology ; but, then, they were either en- 
necessitous, to the consolation of the afflicted, | shrined in such “‘ cunning work” of scholastic 
and to the discharge of every pious office, by|subtilty and abstraction,—or they were so 
the bed of sickness, and of death. Every thing} guiltless of all reference to existing circum- 
which is actually known, respecting Wiclif,| stances and abuses,—that, to the people, they 
combines to render this account entirely cre-| were, generally, no better than the merest 
dible. The duties of the Christian ministry|nullities; and they were, consequently, re- 
form the incessant burden of a considerable| garded with supreme indifference and com- 
portion of his writings. To the faithfulness| posure by the Romish church. The reveries 
and assiduity with which he discharged one|of Plato were scarcely more innocuous to the 














































Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
JOHN WICLIF. 


The following sketches of this great reform- 
er are from a verv interesting memoir of his 
life by Charles W. Le Bas. ‘ About six miles 
from the town of Richmond, in Yorkshire,” 
says the memoir, “ is the small village of Wi- 
clif, which, from the conquest to the end of 
the sixteenth century, was the residence of a 
family of the same name, who were lords of 
the manor, and patrons of the rectory. In 
this village, or its immediate vicinity, there is 
good reason to believe that John Wiclif was 
born about the year 1324.”’ Passing over most of 
the details of his eventful history, our extracts 
commence at that part of the memoir, where, 
after noting the death of Wiclif, which occur- 
red on the last dey of the year 1384, the au- 
thor thus continues :— 


Thus prematurely was terminated the career 
of this extraordinary man. His days were not 
extended to the length usually allotted to our 
species. ‘Ten more years of vigorous exer- 
tion might reasonably have been expected from 
the virtuous and temperate habits of an exem- 
plary life. But the earthly tenement was, pro- 
bably, worn out by the intense and fervid 
energy of the spirit within : and if his mortal 
existence be measured by the amount of his 
labours and achievements, he must appear to 
us as full of days as he was of honours. It 
now remains that we endeavour to form a 
righteous estimate of him, as he presents him- 
self to our conceptions through the haze and 
mist of ages. Unfortunately, he is known to 
us almost entirely by his writings. Over all 
those minute and personal peculiarities which 
give to any individual his distinct expression 
and physiognomy, time has drawn an impene- 
trable veil. Tous he appears, for the most 
part, as a sort of unembodied agency. To 
delineate his character, in the fullest and most 
interesting sense of that word, would be to 
write romance, and not biography. During a 
portion of his life, indeed, he is more or less 
mixed up with public interests and transac- 
tions: but of these matters our notices are 
but poor and scanty ; and, if they were more 
copious, they would, probably, do little towards 
supplying us with those nameless particulars 
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THE FRIEND. 


worldly system of the papacy, than pure effu-| general among the fair of our country. To 
sions of the most exalted piety ; such, for|effect this, he began by giving a descrip- 
instance, as the works of Bradwardine, or, at tion of the various parts of the body par- 
a later period, the treatise of ‘Thomas 4 Kem- ticularly concerned in the miseries induced by 
pis. But the toils of Wiclif had a two-fold the practice which he reprobated. It is in vain 
object. He laboured not only to shake in| for us to hope that we can communicate on 
pieces the outward fabric of the house of | paper the impressions which his audience re- 
Rimmon, but, also, to expose and to correct |ceived from the visible illustrations produced 
the personal vices and corruptions which had |by the lecturer, but we shall attempt to pre- 
for ages sought a shelter in its sanctuary.|sent an outline of his remarks, hoping that 
The former of these is an undertaking, which |some of the victims of this barbarous practice 
rouses the indignant sympathies of mankind. | may be inclined thereby to abandon their folly 
The latter is a work which summons all who | and their sin. 

contemplate it, to a painful examination of| Holding up a human spine or back-bone, 
their own hearts and consciences. And hence |he spoke of it as showing the ingenuity of the 
it is, that the cause which exposed him to|Author of our being. It is formed by twenty- 
persecution in his own day, is that which | four short bones, connected by a strong, elastic 
has principally made him the object of admi-|substance, and uniting, with the greatest free- 
ration in the times which followed. ‘The|dom of motion, remarkable strength ; with 
reformer of Christian morals has been forgot-|the most surprising flexibility, perfect steadi- 
ten in the reformer of papal abuse ; and thus|ness ; so that it may be moved to a consider- 
his memory has been left open to the sugges- |able extent in all directions. ‘The spine is a 
tion, that he is to be honoured as the anta-|pillar which supports the whole weight of the 
gonist of popery, not as the advocate of Christ, | trunk, head and arms, and does not suffer un- 
—fitted to join with politicians, and with|der the longest fatigue, or the greatest weight 
princes, in their resistance to encroachment, | which the limbs can bear. 

rather than to band with saints and confessors 
in bearing testimony to the truth as it is in 


delicate organ, homogeneous in its texture, 
Jesus. 


being formed of threads most curiously wrought, 
and very liable to injury from sudden blows or 
shocks. From the brain, as a canal through 
the spine, descends the spinal chord or mar- 
row. ‘This is of the same substance as the 
brain, being a continuation of it. 

From this spinal marrow proceed the nerves, 
which are given off all along the spine, two 
at each of the joints. These nerves confer 
sensibility on all the parts which have sensa- 
tion. They are the medium of communica- 
tion between the mind and muscles. One re- 
markable property which belongs to them is 
their capacity to shorten themselves while they 
do not increase in volume. They are acted 
on by electricity, galvanism, mechanical irri- 
tation, and chiefly by volition. The action of 
the nerves on the muscles was here illustrated 
by a diagram. 


(To be continued 


. For “ The Friend.’’ 
TIGHT LACING. 

The preservation of our health is of great 
importance, whatever view we take of the 
subject, either as respects our own personal 
comfort, the enjoyment of social intercourse, 
or usefulness in civil or religious society. 
Hence it is right, that we should endeavour 
to promote it by all reasonable means, not in- 
compatible with greater and higher obliga- 
tions. It is therefore much to be regretted, 
that any should be so thoughtless as to trifle 
with this best of earthly blessings, and allow 
the customs and fashions of the world so far 
to prevail over them, as by a single article of 
dress to endanger the injury of those delicate 
organs, the due expansion and contraction of 
which are so important to the continuance of 
health, and even of life itself. 

With a view to awaken the attention of my 
female friends, now in the vigour of youth, to 
the necessity of an early care in this respect, 
I am desirous that the editor of «The Friend” 
should insert in his columns the following,— 
hoping it may prove as a “ warning voice,” to 
those who are the objects of this concern. 

B. 


bones. 
upward and downward. 


the chest is enlarged. 
the chest is facilitated by the elastic substance 
which connects the ribs with each other, and 
each rib with the bones of the spine. A very 
‘slight degree of pressure entirely prevents the 
motion of the ribs—a pressure even so light 
as that caused by a belt held around them be- 
(From the American Daily Advertiser.) tween the thumb and fore-finger only. Now 
Mr. Povtson,—I send you the following 
article, from the Journal of Humanity, be- 
lieving the subject to be one which is of im- 
portance to the community, and which is 
brought to my mind every week that I see 
the bill of mortality. A. B.C. 


chest is to promote the proper action of the) 
organs within. Here we find the heart and) 
lungs, where the circulation of the blood com-| 
mences, and where its purification is effected.| 
This latter process is performed by the pass-) 
age of the blood through the lungs. Any thing, 
which hinders the free circulation of the blood | 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 2d inst. }a moment, tends to occasion disease, and the. 
Professor Mussey, of Dartmouth college, de- |entize suspension of the circulation for five) 
livered a public lecture on “ Heatrn as ar-|minutes causes death. Hence it is of the 
FECTED BY Dress.” His object was to show |highest importance that this process be not 
the hurtful effects of the mode of dress so|retarded. The kind Author of our bodies has 


DR. MUSSEY’S ADDREss. 


Just on the top of 
this elastic pillar is placed the brain, a most 


| 





Upon the spine are placed the} 
bones of the chest, viz. the ribs and breast|the breast down over the stomach, would he 
The ribs have only one motion, the| not have made one for this purpose ? 
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protected the great organs concerned in the 
circulation and purification of the blood by a 
double guard, viz. the bony cage which en- 
closes them, and the diaphragm, which is a 
large muscle separating the chest from the 
abdomen. This plays up and down when the 
ribs are motionless. But on many occasions 
we want the motions of the ribs and diaphragm 
both, as when we make violent efforts in run- 
ning, &c. 

If the ribs are confined by a belt at such a 
time, we cannot fill the lungs with air, and 
the small quantity admitted to them will be 
insufficient to cleanse the blood, and hence 
diseases must arise. Every means whatever 
which tend to abridge the quantity of air 
taken into the lungs, must sooner or later in- 
jure the health. Individuals of slender chests, 
or in other words, who have small lungs, are 
not so healthy as those who have full chests. 
Take a girl at eight years of age, and confine 
her chest by a band so that her ribs cannot 
move, (and you can do this by slightly hold- 
ing a belt around ber waist between the thumb 
and finger,) and you will find when she ar- 
rives at a maturer age, she will have a small 
chest and small lungs. She is easily put out 
of breath ; she has a flushed face, dizziness, 
and coldness of the feet. In a crowded as- 
sembly she faints, because she cannot expand 
the chest freely. When the chest is ex- 
tremely corseted, the upper part may move by 
means of a joint in that part, but then one 
can inhale scarcely half a gill of air. 

Enough has been said to show that there 
must be a proper proportion between the 
lungs and other parts of the body. If this be 
destroyed by dress or any other means, a per- 
son may expect enlargement of the heart, 
tubercles in the lungs, pulmonary consump- 
tion, &c. &c. Below the diaphragm lies the 
stomach, liver, alimentary canal, and other 
important organs, varying in size before and 
after meals. But the corset prevents this 
enlargement after the reception of food, and 
produces dyspepsia and similar disorders. If 
God designed to have a bone extending from 


Some 


They are bent in|cannot understand how diseases should be 
two directions, so that when all are raised up|coming on for years, and not be observed. 
This enlargement of} But the poison of a mad dog sometimes for 


years is slowly tainting the blood, till at length 
it bursts forth in a horrible disease, and brings 
on a speedy death. Similar to this is the in- 
fluence of tobacco, and of ardent spirit. If 
the corset extends downward to the lower 
part of the body, it is worse than the belt, as 
it prevents not only the motion of the ribs, 


the object of this action of the bones of the|but also that of the diaphragm. ‘The physi- 


cian is called to visit a young lady afflicted 
with pain in her side, dizziness, cold feet, &c. 
He tells her to lay aside her corset. She re- 
plies, she cannot—she feels as if she should 
“drop to pieces” without it! This shows 
what her corset has done for her. 

It has weakened her muscles, and made 
her dependent on that for support. It is ask- 
ed, “ what constitutes tight dressing?’ An- 
swer,—any thing which impedes in any de- 
gree the motion of any bone, or of any 
muscle, or blood vessel, or affects the form of 
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| 
the body in the least. The spine and all|the world in some form adapted to universal’ shall erect and order all public schools, and 
moveable parts of the body depend on thejcirculation. A plain, practical treatise on encourage and reward the authors of useful 
muscles. Every thing which weakens the|the subject, accompanied by lithographs of sciences and laudable inventions in the said 
muscles weakens the spine, and makes it|the various parts of the body which he exhi-| province and territories. Therefore may it 
crooked. When the spine is bent by tight|bited, would be of inestimable value. | please the governorand council to ordain and 
lacing, the shoulder blade “ grows out,” as oo establish, that at the said town of Philadel- 
the ladies say. ‘The doctor is called on for For “ The Friend.” | phia, a public school may be founded, where 
a plaster to cover this. If he is ignorant of Historical Notices of Pennsylvania, &<. _all children and servants, male and female, 


the cause of the deformity, he gives one, but . )'* | whose parents, guardians, or masters may be 
In 1689, but seven years after William 


as this fails to effect a cure, the young lady , Dut ' : ™ willing to subject them to the rules and orders 
consults her habit-maker, and she, by stuffing Penn and his friends arrived in Pennsylvania, of the said school, shall from time to time, 


and padding, pushes up the falling shoulder, |# public school was founded at Philadelphia. with the approbation of the overseers thereof 
and, by bandages and straps, pulls down the|A printing press had been erected, and an al) for the time being, be received and admitted, 
elevated one! These deformed spines are|manac issued from the settlement at Shacka-' taught and instructed, the rich at reasonable 
found only among young ladies—boys never|™axon, now Kensington, the northeastern rates, and the poor to be maintained and 
have them. ‘To what is this difference ow- suburb of the city, as early as 1683. From) schooled for nothing,—and to that end, a 
ing? To the effects of corseting on ladies.|the minutes of the council, it appears that,! meet and convenient house or houses, build- 

The effects of tight dressing on the com-|0n the “26 of 10th month, 1683, Enoch: ings, and rooms, may be erected for the keep- 
plexion are bad. As the blood is not purified Flower undertakes to teach school in the| ing of the said schools, and for the entertain- 
when corsets are worn, the complexion can- | town of Philadelphia, on the following terms, | ment and abode of such, and so many masters, 
not be pure and bright. viz.—to learn to read English, four shillings) yshers, mistresses, and poor children, as by the 

As a matter of taste corseting is to be con-|by the quarter—to write, six shillings—to)| order and direction of the said monthly meet- 
demned. Those statues which have been |tead, write, and cast accounts, eight shillings) ing, shall be limited and appointed from time 
regarded as models of beautiful proportion, by the quarter—boarding a scholar, that 18 tO/to time. And also, that the members of the 
do not exhibit to us the waspish waists of|Say, diet, lodging, washing, and schooling, | aforesaid meeting for the time being, may, at 
modern belles. These then are a deformity; |e” pounds for one whole year. Thus, those their respective monthly meetings from time 
as really so as the diminutive feet of the honourable pioneers originally began to 1M-/ to time, make choice of, and admit such, and 
Chinese ladies. These are only three or four | Part useful knowledge to their children, not-) 59 many persons, as they shall think fit to be 
inches in length, the toes, excepting the great | Withstanding the difficulties they had to con-| overseers, masters, ushers, mistresses, and- 
toe, being bent under the foot, and the heel tend with, in the opening of a wilderness poor children of the said school, and the same 
being brought downward and forward by the |country. In 1697 the following petition was | persons, or any of them to remove or dis- 
application of bandages in infancy. What a presented to the governor and council, €*-\ place, as often as the said meeting shall see 
barbarous practice, says some fair lady. But |hibiting the liberal and benevolent views of occasion. And that the said overseers and 
this only makes them cripples, while our cus-|the more prominent men of that day, on the! school may from and hereafter stand, and be 
tom poisons the fountain of life, and brings|Subject of education. A charter was granted) established and founded, in name and in deed, 
on disease and death. In Christian countries|!" accordance with the purposes of the appli-| body politic and corporate, to have conti- 
greater numbers have died by the corset, than cants ; it however underwent revision an 


y aS, | 1) nuance for ever, by the name of the overseers 
have perished in India in the waters of the alteration in 1701 and 1708, and finally in| of the public school founded in Philadelphia 
Ganges, and on the funeral pile, and before 


1711 was enlarged and confirmed by Penn,| at the request, cost, and charges of the people 
the car of Juggernaut ! who. constituted fifteen persons and their) of God called Quakers—to have perpetual 
Only one word can be said in favour of this | Successors, “ overseers of the public school,’ succession, &c.—(reciting the usual forms of 
practice ;—that word is, Fashion. Reason| founded by charter in the town and county of| such incorporations.) 
and common sense are against it; anatomy | PAiladelphia”—this was the first and only act 
and physiology are against it; humanity and 


of incorporation conferred by the provincial 
religion are against it; the goddess Fasnton | government, and the institution under notice LOTTERY SYSTEM. 
alone approves it. Mothers weep when they 


is the oldest of a literary character in Penn-| Additional extracts from J. R. Tyson’s “ Brief Sur- 
read how the Jewish mother could throw her 


sylvania. R. V. vey,” &c. 
babe on the iron spikes in the flames before . . “ A young man, clerk in a highly respectable 
the hideous image of Moloch, but these same pond erate ipenar pearson peed streak d 


. “snk “wc, /,\store in Market street, with a salary rather 
mothersare sacrificing their beloved daughters at Philadelphia, the 9th day of the 121k |exceeding his expenses, was in the habit of 
to an idol no less cruel! month, 1697 expending the excess in the purchase of lottery 

e . ’ . . . . 

But we will not attempt to give the con- tickets; the brokers became acquainted with 
clusion of the doctor’s remarks. In lan-| The humble petition of Samuel Carpenter, | him, and commenced taking tickets to him at 
guage of deep and thrilling eloquence he ad-| Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, James|his residence; after some time he purchased 
ministered a solemn rebuke to all who can| Fox, David Lloyd, William Southby, and John | by the package, leaving the tickets with the 
trifle with life, and with the soul by indulging | Jones, in behalf of themselves, and the rest; brokers, they to pay themselves out of the 
or encouraging this practice. Every indivi-|of the people called Quakers, who are mem-| prizes, and return him the overplus—the costs 
dual in his numerous auditory was fully con-|bers of the monthly meeting, holden and kept} generally exceeding the amount of the prizes, 
vinced of the folly and criminality of the|at the new meeting house, lately built upon aj he gave his notes for the difference. At one 
custom. Any lady who heard him who will|piece of ground fronting the High street in time, being pressed for money, he borrowed 
hereafter obey the mandates of fashion in this| Philadelphia aforesaid, obtained of the pre-| money in the name of his employers, expecting 
respect, will, in our humble opinion, not only |sent governor, by the said people—showeth, | to refund from the profits of a lottery to draw 
expose her health and life, but also endanger} That it hath been, and is much desired by) ina day or two; he was unsuccessful—his em- 
her reputation for common sense, and will|many, that a school be set up and upheld in) ployer was called on for the money borrowed 
pledge herself to vanity, and pride, and|this town of Philadelphia, where poor children|—discovered the transaction, and dismissed 
wretchedness, as their obsequious friend and\may be freely maintained, taught, and edu-| him from his employment—he was sued by one 
servant. cated in good literature, until they are fit to| of the brokers, and took the benefit, indebted 

Believing that thousands in our land could| be put out apprentices, or capable to be mas-| to lottery brokers about $3,900.” 
be rescued from destruction by seasonable | ters or ushers in the said school. “ About four years ago, a young man en- 
information of the kind contained in Profes-| And for as much as by the laws and con-| tered into the employ of a respectable cabinet- 
sor Mussey’s lecture, we cannot but hope that | stitutions of this government, it is provided | maker in this city, as a journeyman—in which 
at no distant period he will give his views to\and enacted, that the governor and council| situation he continued about two years, con- 
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ducting himself, while under the notice of his; 
employer, with great propriety. His industry, 
and application to business were such, that his 


those of any other person hired in the esta- 


blishment. The exemplary manner in which) that he had been in the habit of depredating 


he conducted himself, gained him the esteem 
and confidence of his employer, who frequently 
entrusted large sums of money to his care— 
and his weekly bills for work were made out 
with so much accuracy and fidelity, that they 
seldom needed any correction. ‘Thus he con- 
tinued for a considerable length of time, giving 
entire satisfaction, both in the performance of 
his work, and also in the sobriety and steadi- 
ness of his deportment. At length it was 
observed that his dress became shabby and 


neglected, and he was mostly very bare of| ple.” 


money—so that it was a subject of surprise and 
wonder what he could do with his money. 
One article of apparel after another disap- 
peared, until he was left almost without cloth- 
ing, and eventually he sold his last hat for a 
dollar. Suspicions had, before this time, been 
excited, that he had fallen into some evil habits, 
and it was found that the proceeds of his hat 
were expended in the purchase of a lottery 
ticket! Here the sad mystery of his poverty 
was at once unveiled;—his earnings had been 
squandered in this worst species of gambling. 
Again and again he had lost, and still seduced 
by the vain hope of retrieving his ruined cir- 
cumstances, in the desperation which such a 
course usually leads to, he determined to make 
one more attempt—to “try his luck” once 
more; and, in order to do so, he sold the only 
hat he had to wear. But as is usual with all 
lottery gamblers, he lost again; and, dreadful 
to relate, in the extremity to which this wicked 
system generally brings its deluded victims, he 
was tempted to commit rorcEery. ‘The prin- 
ciple of honesty and sense of shame, already 
weakened by the debasing practice of dealing 
in lottery tickets, proved too feeble to with- 
stand the temptation, and he forged a check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars! Detection 
soon followed the commission of this dishonest 
act—he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to solitary confinement in the penitentiary— 
where he now deplores his first yielding to the 
purchase of a lottery ticket, which has blasted 
his hopes and prospects for life, and stamped 
a character, once fair and honourable, with in- 
famy and disgrace.” 

« A young man, about nineteen years of age, 
entered a lottery office in Exchange street, on 
Monday morning, and bought part of a lottery 
ticket, which he paid for with a pair of new 
gloves and a black silk handkerchief. A per- 
son who kept his office in part of the same 
room, noticed the circumstance, and after the 
young man retired, he advanced and enquired 
of the vender at what price he had taken those 
articles. The vender answered that he had 
allowed forty cents for the gloves and about 
sixty for the handkerchief. Being a judge of 
the articles, and knowing that their estimated 
value could not be less than three dollars, he 
took them from the lottery vender and pro- 
ceeded into Washington street, with a determi- 
nation to find the young man, and ascertain 
whether his suspicion that they had been stolen 


several stores, they were recognised and the 
| young man identified. 
weekly earnings were generally greater than| having fraudulently obtained the property, the 




































was well founded. After showing them at} Mr. Ackers, the misguided man, whose un- 


happy fate has been so generally deplored, has 
been, for ten years, the chief clerk in one of 
the first importing houses in the city; and to 
the hour of his death he enjoyed the unbounded 
confidence of his employers. In the short 
space of between seven or eight months, he 
embezzled the enormous sum of eighteen thou- 
sand dollars, every cent of which was lost on 
lottery tickets. 

Ihave been permitted to copy the dying 
declaration of poor Ackers, which was found 
in his desk after bis death. It was probably 
written a few moments only before he com- 
mitted the awful act, to which he was hurried 
by the goadings of remorse. 


When charged with 
young man made a full confession, and stated 


upon his employer’s property for some time, in 
order to raise money to buy lottery tickets. 
What has been done with the delinquent we 
have not been informed. ‘This is another 
glaring and startling instance of the mischiev- 
ous consequences resulting from lotteries. 
Here is a young man probably ruined for life, 
whose character was unblemished——who was 
tempted to a course of vice and crime merely 
to buy a lottery ticket—to make his fortune! 


Let young men take warning from his exam- onli 


“IT have, for the last seven months, gone 
fast down the broad road to destruction. 

“ There was a time, and that too but a few 
months since, that | was happy, because I was 
free from debt and care. 

“ The time I note my downfall, or deviation 
from the path of rectitude, was about the mid- 
dle of June last, when I took a share in a 
company of lottery tickets, whereby I was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a share of one half the 
capital prize; since which I have gone for 
myself, and that too not on a very small scale, 
as you can judge from the amount now due to 
J. R. & Co., every dollar of which has been 
spent in that way. 

“T have lived or dragged out a miserable 
existence for two or three months past. 
Sleepless nights and a guilty conscience have 
led me on to the fatal act. 

“Only the hope of making Messrs. J. R. & 
Co. good for the defalcation, has postponed it 
till the present time; a smaller amount, I did 
hope, would be the result—for the worse luck 
I had the more I bought. 


“To 

“ Sir—In compliance with your request 

to furnish you with any information I might 

possess of the injurious effects of lotteries, I 

beg leave to state that I was intimately ac- 

quainted, for many years, with Mr. ; that 

he was an excellent mechanic, well acquainted 

with his business, which appeared to be pros- 
perous and was pretty extensive. 

“« He died in March, 1829, and I was called 
upon to assist at the examination of his papers, 
and became one of his administrators. We 
found a large number of lottery tickets, and his 
estate was entirely insolvent; those creditors 
who were not secured by judgments or mort- 
gages got nothing. 

** | have no hesitation in saying, that I think 
the lotteries were the principal cause of his 
ruin. He left a family entirely unprovided for, 
and his losses in lottery tickets must have been 
very great, and I cannot, in any other way, 
account for the great deficiency in his estate. 

“T remain, very respectfully, yours, 








J. R.” os 
‘“‘ A coloured boy, in the family of ——, was Since I have reflected on my rashness, I 
tempted to gamble in the lottery. He stole cannot look back and see how it is possible I 


could have acted in this way. When the 
situation I occupied, and the confidence re- 
posed in me, and the long time I have been 
engaged, and the reward for my poor services 
by ——, that all should be lost in one moment 
—but the loss is too much for me to bear. 

“ Oh that seven or eight months past of my 
existeuce could be blotted out—but no, I must 
go—and ere this paper is read, my spirit is 
gone to my Maker, to give an account of my 
misdeeds here, and receive the dreadful sen- 
tence for self-destruction and abused confi- 
dence. 

[Two or three lines erased. 

** Relations and friends I have, from whom 
I do not wish to part under such circumstances, 
but necessity 

“Oh, wretch! lotteries have been thy ruin. 

“ 1 cannot add more.” L. 


six dollars from a white servant girl residing in 
the family, and continued his lottery specula- 
tions till he drew five hundred dollars. This 
led to his detection, when other frauds were 
brought to light.” 

“ A person of the name of W drew a 
prize of forty thousand dollars, and several 
smaller ones. He continued to purchase in 
the lottery until he lost, not only all he had 
gained, but failed seventy thousand dollars in 
debt.” 

“Ww , a dentist, lost twenty thousand 
dollars by a long course of gambling in the 
lottery in connection with C - Both were 
completely ruined.” 

We shall annex to the foregoing another 
most melancholy instance of the ruinous effects 
of lotteries which has but just occurred. We 
learn that there is great excitement on this 
subject in Boston, and that more than one hun- 
dred prosecutions have been commenced 
against persons who have violated the law o 
Massachusetts against lotteries. 

[From the Boston Courier, February 13.} 

To the Editors.—T he recent self-destruction 
of Mr. David H. Ackers, in this city, demands 
a more emphatic public notice than it has yet 
received. 














“Gave one Bible to a poor man with a 
wife and three children; they had about two 
thirds of an old Bible. As I presented them 
with a new one, the poor woman took it and 
clasped it in her arms, and with joy sparkling 
in her countenance exclaimed:—It is the best 
present I ever had.”—Report of the Vermont 
Bible Society, 1819. 
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For “ The Friend.” The objection to music arises from the fol-| the deeds done in the body,” and receive our 
MUSIC. lowing considerations. First, that it is a/final sentence according as these have been 
Among the many innovations which “ the} waste of time. Secondly, that its effect is to! good or evil? Who would choose the ora- 
march of refinement” has introduced among) dissipate serious reflection, to promote light-| torio, the concert, or the private musical par- 
the members of our Society, I have heard with|ness and vanity, and to create a distaste for|ty, as the scene of their exit out of time, or 
surprise in the parlours of some who consider religion and religious things. Third, that it| think the employment which obtains there a 
themselves tolerably plain Friends, the sono-|commonly leads to association with unprofit-| suitable preparative for the day of judgment? 
rous notes of “the musical box,”  playing|able company, and to places of amusement; In as much, therefore, as we are all igno- 
some of the most fashionable, and, shall I say, |which are of a corrupting tendency ; and that/rant of the moment when our earthly career 
objectionable, airs and waltzes. [have won-|much of the composition connected with it} may close—and as daily experience teaches 
dered by what kind of argument such persons|is calculated to have an unfavourable influ-| us that transitions, no less sudden and unex- 
could satisfy their consciences for violating|ence on the morals and manners. It is pro-| pected, do frequently occur, we ought to live 
the well known testimony of our Society|per to observe, that we are considering the}in such manner as may best fit us for the great 
against this species of idle diversion; and as|subject with relation to the character and| event, lest it come upon us as a thief in the 
far I can understand, it seems to be, that be-|duties of Christians. A Christian is required| night, and find us unprepared to enter the 
cause the instrument is small, and emits its/to “ live soberly, righteously, and godly” —to| kingdom of eternal blessedness. 
sounds without the immediate application of|* pass the time of his sojourning here in fear”| Considerations of this kind influenced our 
human agency, there cannot be much harm)—to “walk circumspectly, redeeming the| honourable forefathers in prohibiting the mem- 
in it. It would follow from this course of|time”—and to “do all that he does to the|bers of our Society from indulging in music 
reasoning, that the unlawfulness of music| glory of God.” ‘The great concerns of eter-|and dancing, which they ranked with stage 
increased in proportion to the magnitude} nity, and the salvation of the soul are to be| plays and horse races, as being alike unfit for 
of theinstrument, except in the case of|the primary objects of his attention and care,| Christians to engage in—and our discipline 
those whose intonations were performed and whatever tends to disqualify him for these,| enjoins that where any fall into these practices, 
by machinery, and that these were en-|or produces a frame of mind unfriendly to} and cannot be prevailed with to relinquish 
tirely harmless. I cannot find that Bar-|such pursuits, he is bound scrupulously to} them, they should be disowned. The increase 
clay, or any other of the early or modern/avoid. He whose mind is duly impressed] of such diversions in the present day, and the 
writers of the Society, perceived this distinc-| with the awful responsibility of his standing} specious temptations which are held out to 
tion ; their observations on the subject ap-jas a probationer on earth, placed here to|induce the unwary to partake of them, not 
pear to be applicable alike to all kinds of|“ work out his salvation with fear and trem-|only call for increased watchfulness on the 
music, the object of which is merely to gra-|bling,” will find little time or inclination to} part of parents to guard their children against 
tify the senses, or while away hours whichjindulge in music. Nay, the habitual frame|such seductive allurements, but also render it 
might otherwise pass with tedium or list-|of spirit which he will strive to maintain, is|obligatory on overseers and other faithful 
lessness. so entirely adverse to that in which such] Friends, with meekness and firmness, to en- 
If there is any solid ground for the testi-| pastimes can only be agreeable, that he will! force the salutary provisions of our discipline 
mony of the Society on this subject, it be-| find himself conscientiously restrained from] on this subject. The “Christian Advices,” 
hoves us as consistent members to endeavour| partaking of them. His enjoyments will be} issued by our yearly meeting in the year 1 808 
to maintain it—if there is not, let us aban-|of a character much more noble and exalted, | holds this language in relation to Givendene. 
don it at once, and not exhibit the incon-{and the consolations and pleasures which re-| yiz.—« As our time passeth swiftly away, an d 
sistent spectacle of a people solemnly ratify-| sult from a religious life, will afford him far} our delight ought to be in the law of the Lord 
ing rules for their government in religious|more solid satisfaction than can ever be de-| jt is advised that a watchful care be exercised 
Society, and trampling them under foot with| rived from the amusements or recreations Of} over our youth and others in membership, to 
impunity. the world. What could be more incongruous} prevent their going to stage plays, horse races, 
Parents who indulge themselves and their| with the character of our Saviour and his| music, dancing, or any such vain sports and 
children in the diversion I have noticed, can| apostles than the idea of their calling for in-| pastimes, and being concerned in lotteries, 
expect no other than that the latter will|struments of music asa source of gratifica- wagering, or other species of gaming. And 
grow up with a fondness for music—as this} ‘10n, or to pass away their leisure hours? The| as we are not only accountable for our sub- 
strengthens by age and indulgence, the harp, mind revolts from such a supposition. And| stance, but also for our time, let them be em- 
piano, or flute, will take the place of “ the|have we any more time to spend in such} ployed in fulfilling our respective, religious, 
musical box ;” and the accompaniments of| rifles, or any greater license for indulging in| and social duties, remembering the injunction, 
vocal music and dancing will soon become|them, than they? As wecannot lay claim to|« Work while it is calied to-day ; for the night 
necessary. Not satisfied with indulging|s great degrees of holiness as they experi-| cometh wherein no man can work.’ 
the passion at home, they will eventually 
seek its gratification in those public exhibi- 
tions which are the resort alike of the virtu- 
ous and the dissipated. Such it appears to 
me will be the probable consequences of the 
example and training which such parents are 
giving to their children. It is a fact well 
known, that some of the most admired tunes 
are connected with composition that conveys 
very objectionable sentiments, and a large 
portion of the songs in common use are of 
very doubtful morality. Their greatest at- 
traction often consists in the excitement 
they give to’the animal feelings, and this ar- 
tificial stimulus not only tends to dissipate 
sober thought, and give a disrelish for things 
of a serious character, but like the temporary 
excitement produced by ardent spirits, it 
leaves the mind more wretched, and its 
energies more prostrated, than before its ac- 
cession. 
























































































enced, so our time ought to be the more 
diligently occupied in repentance for our sins, 
watchfulness over all our thoughts, words, 
and actions, and a continual endeavour by a 
life of righteousness to “ perfect holiness in 
the fear of the Lord.’’ The example of Christ 
is held up to us in holy Scripture as “ the 
mark for the prize of our high calling,” toward 
which we should be constantly pressing with 
a sincere and persevering endeavour to ap- 
proach it as nearly as the frailty of our na- 
ture will admit of. We should view with 
surprise and fear the awful delusion of that 
man who, when standing on the brink of the 
grave with the prospect of an endless eter- 
nity of happiness or misery open before him, 
should seek to be diverted by instrumental 
music—and are we not all tenants at will— 
“ pensioners of an hour ;”’ liable to be sum- 
moned at a moment’s warning to our ever- 
lasting home, there to “ render an account of 


“ All parents and heads of families are ex- 
horted to seek to be endued with the cloth- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, that they may at suita- 
ble seasons be enabled to raise in the minds of 
the youth, and those under their direction, a 
sense of the inexpressible comfort and delight 
which attend the exercise of true religion and 
virtue ;—thus they will see that the sports and 
diversions which are used to obtain what is 
falsely called pleasure, are the inventions of 
degenerate and corrupt minds, who, being void 
of that solid satisfaction of soul, which is of an 
enduring nature, vainly attempt to supply the 
want of it, by those pleasures which end in 
anxiety and sorrow.” S. T. 


He has learnt but little, who values him- 
self upon what he knows, or despises another 
for what he knows not. 

Palmer’s Aphorisms. 
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For The Friend.” | at ease in that condition which was my mi-|would as strenuously reject, on the plea that 


The following extract recently appeared in| sery, and they loved that which I would have 
Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, taken from the | been rid of.” “As I was walking by the steeple- 
‘** Aurora Borealis, a literary annual,” pub-| house side in the town of Mansfield, the Lord 
lished at New Castle upon Tyne, in England./ said unto me, ‘ That which people trample up- 

“The greatness of George Fox is of so\ on must be thy food.’ Andas the Lord spake, 
striking and unequivocal a character, that| he opened to me, that people and professors 
whosoever has greatness in himself, cannot) ¢rampled upon the life, even the life of Christ 
fail at once to discover and acknowledge it| Was trampled upon; they fed upon words, 
in him. For my own part, as a member of| and fed one another with words.” “1 had a sense 


\the text ought not to be so construed. 









that religious Society which was founded 
through his instrumentality, I may be consi- 
dered as a partial judge ; but I do not hesi-! 
tate to avow, and they who know me will! 
testify to the truth of the assertion, that Lem| 
by no means, an admirer of any sect, as such. 
I am disposed rather to believe that we carry 
our attachment to particular parties in the 
Christian church, to an extent injurious to 
the interests of that universal church, and 
thus become habitually prouder of our parti- 
cular badges and opinions, than zealous for 
the simple truth of Christ. I, for one, should 
rejoice to see the day when all sects should 
be merged in one wide and tolerant church, 
which should demand of its members no test, 
no title to admission, but an honest avowal 
of their belief in God, and in Jesus Christ, as 
his Son, and the Saviour of the world ; leav- 
ing to every one the same liberty of shaping 
his opinions on the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament, by the light of hisown judgment, and 
by that of the universal Spirit which dictated 
the sacred writings, as we claim in all other 
matters. This is my idea of the liberty of 
the gospel. The Christian world once arrived 
at this temper, we should see all sects and 
parties fade into nothing, and the cause of a 
thousand dissensions and heart-burnings anni- 
hilated for ever. With these views, I pride 
myself in the principles of Friends, only in so 
far as they are the principles of Christianity.” 

It is obvious the author of this paragraph 
has very little attachment to the Society of 
Friends or its discipline. If his sentiments 
do not contain the infidelity, they at least 





and discerning given me by the Lord, through 
which I saw plainly, that when many people 
talked of God, and of Christ, the serpent 
spoke in them, but this was hard to be borne.” 
“Of all the sects in Christendom (so called) 
that | discoursed withal, | found none who 
could bear to be told, that any should come 
to Adam’s perfection, in that image of God, 
that righteousness and holiness that Adam 
was in before he fell, to be clean and pure 
without sin as he was. I was to bring people 
off from all their own ways, to Christ the new 
and living way—from their churches, which 
men had made and gathered—from the world’s 
teachers made by men—from all the world’s 
worships, to know the spirit of truth in the 
inward parts—from all the world’s religions, 
which are in vain—from all the world’s fel- 
lowships, prayings, and singings, which stood 
in forms without power—from Jewish cere- 
monies, heathenish fables, men’s inventions, 
and windy doctrines—from all their beggarly 
rudiments, with their schools and colleges, 
for making ministers of Christ, who are indeed 
ministers of their own making, but not of 
Christ’s—and from all their images, crosses, 
and sprinkling of infants, with their holy 
days (so called), and all their vain traditions, 
which they had got up since the apostles’ 
days, which the Lord’s power is against—l 


was moved also to cry against all sorts of 


music, and against the mountebanks, playing 
tricks on their stages ; for they burdened the 
pure life, and stirred up people’s minds to 
vanity.” ‘All professions stood in a beastly 
spirit and nature, pleading for sin, and for 


inculcate the libertinism and independence of} the body of sin and imperfection, as long as 


church government which Elias Hicks taught 
his followers, and should they be suffered to 
obtain amongst the members, would weaken 
the bands of our religious compact, and lay 
the foundation for another schism in the So- 
ciety. Whether he discovers greatness in 
the character of George Fox, he does not ex- 
pressly acknowledge, but there is certainly a 
wide difference between his opinions and 
those of that devoted minister, respecting the 
advantages of amalgamating the Christian 
sects, with all their conflicting “ opinions on 
the doctrines of the New Testament.” - In 
describing his exercises, George Fox says— 
“Twas afraid of all company, for I saw them 
perfectly where they were, through the love 
of God, which let me see myself. I had not 
fellowship with any people, priests, nor pro- 
fessors, nor any sort of separated people, but 
with Christ who hath the key, and opened the 
door of light and life unto me. I was afraid 
of all carnal talk and talkers, for I could see 
nothing but corruptions, and the life lay un-| 
der the burden of corruptions.” “I saw pro- 
fessors, priests, and people, were whole and 


they lived. They raged, and ran against the 
life and spirit, which gave forth the Scriptures, 
yet professed them in words.” 

Such were the views which the light of 
truth gave George Fox of the state of Chris- 
tendom at the time he came forth, and the 
tenets of the Christian sects of the present 
day embrace the opinions and ceremonies 
which he believed himself called upon to 
decry. 

If it were practicable to form them into 
one wide tolerant church, granting to every 
member to shape his opinions according to 
the light of his own judgment, what advan- 
tages could arise from it? what congruity or 
harmony could possibly subsist amongst 
them? I should say none at all. Their lan- 
guage would be as confused as that of Babel. 
Instead of “ a thousand dissensions and heart- 
burnings being annihilated,” a closer contact 
would create innumerable jealousies and re- 
sentments, which, in a separate, independent 
existence, are not thought of. Some would 
consider their consciences bound by the New 
Testament to performances which others 




























The 
advocates of unconditional reprobation would 
be opposed by those of universal salvation. 
War and peace, oaths and a simple affirma- 
tion, a hired and free ministry, the impossibi- 
lity of being free from sin in this life, and the 
necessity of Christian perfection, would each 
have their supporters. Sprinkling with water, 
or plunging, would be regarded by some as 
the baptism required by the gospel; and 
bread and wine be held by others as the sup- 
per believers should partake of; whilst the 
genuine Quaker would reject many of them, 
either as direct violations of the commands of 
Christ, or mere ceremonies in no wise obliga- 
tory upon the believer. In fact, no coalition 
could be formed by the different sects holding 
such variant opinions, though they all profess- 
ed faith in the cardinal points enumerated. 
The scheme is altogether chimerical; and 
while the authors of such vagaries disclaim 
any attachment to sectarianism, and _ hold 
themselves out as conspicuous tolerants, with- 
out benefit to any one, their liberalism affects 
the reputation of the Society, and may be very 
mischievous in unsettling the minds of honest, 
undiscerning persons; leading them to the 
conclusion that its testimonies are matters of 
indifference, to be regarded or not as each 
may shape his judgment upon them. The 
concluding paragraph of the extract leaves 
the writer under the suspicion that he stands 
very loose to their doctrines and testimonies, 
if he be even a sound believer of them, as he 
“prides himself in the principles of Friends, 
only in so far as they are the principles of 
Christianity.’’ I believe no real Quaker, 
whose pride has been humbled by the power 
of the cross, has any doubt that the principles 
promulgated by George Fox and Robert Bar- 
clay, are the true principles of the Christian 
religion. By obedience to the light of Christ, 
our early Friends saw into the spiritual de- 
sign of the gospel dispensation, as it was 
opened by the Savicur of men, and promul- 
gated by his apostles. They were made in- 
struments by Him to revive and hold up those 
evangelical doctrines, freed from the carnal 
inventions which had crept in during the 
apostacy, and overspread the church. A 
“ belief in God and in Jesus Christ as his Son 
and the Saviour of the world,” was admitted 
by every Christian sect to be fundamental, at 
the time Friends came forth with their testi- 
mony to the light of Christ as the means of 
salvation, with which every man is enlighten- 
ed. ‘They differed from others least, as W. 
Penn says, where they were supposed to differ 
most—viz. in the fundamental doctrines. 
*“ But that wherein we differ most, is about 
worship, and conversation, and the inward 
qualification of the soul by the work of God's 
spirit thereon, in pursuance of these good and 
generally received doctrines.” Worship, con- 


versation, and this inward qualification, com- 
prehend the very substance and design of 
religion ; and while they are the grounds of 
difference between us and the sects we have 
separated from, our writer in the Aurora Bo- 
realis does not in any manner require them as 
atest or title to admission” into his wide 
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and tolerant church. They are left to every 
man to shape his course according to the 
light of his own judgment. This is his “ idea 
of the liberty of the Gospel’’—a liberty for 
every one to do as he pleases, without any 
church restraint or accountability whatsoever, 
provided he subscribes to the two articles of 
the writer's creed. We make inquisition into 
the opinions of no member, unless he gives 
evidence himself of his unsoundness in princi- 
ple ; but if he advocates war, oaths, hireling 
ministry, the payment of tithes, or slavery, are 
we to consider these as “ particular badges 
or opinions, of which we have become habi- 
tually proud,” and had therefore better aban- 
don? Are we to overlook such violations of 
the plain injunctions of Christ, preached and 
maintained by George Fox,—and relinquish 
our religious profession, and take up with 
some other, in compliance with the proposed 
coalition? We should then certainly merit the 
rebuke of the apostle Peter, “ For if, after 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entan- 
gled therein and overcome, the latter end is 
worse with them than the beginning. For 
it had been better for them not to have known 
the way of righteousness, than, after they 
have known it, to turn from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto them.” 2 Pet. ii. 20. 
If we disown for such palpable derelictions of 
our religious principles,—and surely the tole- 
ration for which the Society has always been 
distinguished does not require us to acknow- 
ledge such as rightful members,—how is the 
one wide and tolerant church to be kept a unit? 
But on the principle advanced in the Aurora 
Borealis, we are neither to contend for these 
Christian testimonies, nor are we to abandon 
them—we are all to live together in perfect 
harmony, with every discordant opinion and 
feeling that can be crowded together in this 
tolerant body. I would refer the writer to 
Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters, for a deli- 
neation of the features of such an assemblage, 
from which the following are extracts. 

“If the apostles of Christ of old and the 
preachers of the everlasting gospel in this 
day, had told all people, however wrong they 
found them in their faith and principles, our 
charity and love is such, we dare not judge 
you nor separate from you ; but let us all live 
in love together, and every one enjoy his own 
opinion, and all will be well—how should the 
nations have been, or what way can they be 
brought to truth and righteousness? Would 
not the devil Jove this doctrine well, by 
which darkness and ignorance, error and 
confusion, might still continue in the earth, 
unreproved and uncondemned?” “Were such 
a principle to be received or believed, that 
in the church of Christ no man should be se- 
parated from, no man condemned, or exclud- 
ed the fellowship and communion of the 
body, for his judgment or opinion in matters 
of faith, then what blasphemies so horrid, 
what heresies so damnable, what doctrines of 
devils, but might harbour itself in the 
Church of Christ?’ 

George Fox and his friends had no new 
gospel to preach. The testimonies which 


they held forth, were founded upon the 
commands and precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, contained in the New Testament. 
They were neither party opinions, nor parti- 
cular badges, but the truth in Christ as held 
by the primitive church. If we believe the 
gospel will ultimately prevail till the king- 
doms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and as a 
religious body are a part of the means in pro- 
moting that end, we must faithfully adhere 
to the light with which we have been fur- 
nished—we must without reserve support all 
those testimonies which the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift has entrusted us with. 
The candle must be kept in the candlestick 
to attract others to the light, and not con- 
cealed or extinguished ; and thus, by bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the Holy Spirit, we 
may fill up the portion of duty allotted us in 
the great cause of the Redeemer. It will be 
time enough for the different sects to coa- 
lesce as they become convinced of the same 
































Christ to see eye to eye; when they will not 
need the liberal indulgence of the Aurora Bo- 
ealis, and which is so commonly plead for by 
those who flinch from the cross, and es- 
teem the testimonies of George Fox as little 
things, mere badges of distinction, though 
they would pride themselves on the great- 
ness of his character. W. X. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


Lesson VII. 

What occurred to Joseph after the wise 
men had departed? Mat. c. ii. v. 13. 

Did the Almighty frequently make known 
his will to men in dreams? Job c. xxxiii. v. 
15, 16, and 17. 

What did Josephdo? Mat.c. ii. v. 14. 

How long did they remain there? Mat. 
c. li. v. 15. 

Which of the prophets had spoken thus? 
Hos. c. xi. v. 1. 

What did Herod do when he found that 
the wise men did not return to Jerusalem? 
Mat. c. ii. v. 16. 

Which of the prophets had foretold this 
event? Jer. c. xxxi. v. 15. 

How was Joseph directed to return to his 
own country? Mat. c. ii. v. 19 and 20. 

Why did he go into Galilee? Mat. c. ii. 
v. 22. 

In what city did he fix his residence? Mat. 
C. ll, Vv. 23. 

How often did Joseph and Mary go up to 
Jerusalem? Luke c. ii. v. 41. 

When was the feast of the passover insti- 
tuted? Read Exod. c. xii. v. 1 to 24. 

What was the object of this observance? 
Exod. c. xii. v. 26 and 27. 

Where was the paschal Jamb to be slain? 
Deut. c. xvi. v. 2.—1 Kings ¢. viii. v. 29. 

Of whom was it atype’? Exod. c. xii. v. 
5.—1 Pet. c. i. v. 18 and 19. 

How old was our Saviour when he went 
up with his parents to the feast? Luke c. ii. 
v. 42. 

How many days were required to celebrate 
the passover? Deut. c. xvi. v. 8. 


days were fulfilled ? 


wisdom and understanding ? 
and 3. 








him? 


truths, and prepared by obeying the light of 


What is related of our Saviour after these 
Luke ec. ii. vy. 43 to 45. 

Where did they find him? Luke ec. ii. v. 
46 and 47. 


How had the prophet Isaiah spoken of his 
Is. c. xi. v. 2 


What did the mother of our Saviour say to 
Luke ce. ii. v. 48. 
What was his reply? Lukee. ii. v. 49. 
What further is said of him in this chapter? 
Luke c. ii. v. 51 and 52. 


In the last lesson for Gen. c. xxxiv. v. 19, 
read Gen. c. xxxv. v. 19. 


The First and Second Temple. 


David, though involved in war generally during his 
reign, and therefore not allowed to build a house for 
the Lord, made immense preparations, and was as- 
sured that his son Solomon should perform the desire 
of his heart in this object. Of gold for the temple, 
David collected 108,000 talents, and 1,017,000 talents 
of silver ; equal to 48,000 tons of gold and silver! be- 
sides brass, iron, stone and timber, without measure, 
This preparation was made at least 1051 years before 
Christ. See 1 Chron. xxii. 14. and xxix. 4, 7. 

Solomon began his reign 1015 years before Christ, 
and carried forward the preparations for the temple. 
There were 883,600 Jews and strangers employed in 
the work; of Jews 30,000 by rotation, 10,000 a month ; 
of Canaanites 153,600, of whom 70,000 were bearers 
of burdens, 80,000 were hewers of wood and stone, 
and 3,600 overseers. Solomon finished all the pre- 
parations in about three years. Every material de- 
signed for the temple was ready to be joined with its 
component before it was brought to the place. The 
building commenced in the 2d Jewish sacred month, 
answering to our April, 1011 years before Christ, and 
74 years completing. 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18; 1 Kings, v. 
43, and yi. 2. 37, 38. 

lt was built on the top of Mount Moriah. The 
porch stood at the east end of the main building, and 
was more than thirty feet long, fifteen feet wide, and 
180 feet high. It served as a steeple, and the lower 
room was a place of shelter and prayer for the serving 
priests and all clean Jews and proselytes. The only 
place of entrance into the temple was through the 
porch. The main building was rising ninety feet 
long from east tc west, thirty feet wide, and forty-five 
feet high. It fronted south. It was divided into 
apartments, the sanctuary and oracle. The sanctuary 
was next to the porch, and was sixty feet in leagth, 
thirty wide, and forty-five feet high. Here were the 
ten golden eandlesticks, ten tables, with twelve loaves 
of shew bread on each, the altar of incense, the 
weights and measures, the silver trumpets, &c. In 
the west end of the edifice was the cracle or most 
holy place. This was rising thirty feet square, and 
separated from the sanetuary by a fine vail, and en- 
tered by a two-leaved door of olivetree. Here stood 
the ark in its furniture. The high priest alone en- 
tered the oracle once a year, to make the general 
atonement. 1 Kings vi. 2, 3, and 2 Chron. iii. 3, 4. 

Allusion is had to this’ in Heb. x. 19,22. Most of 
the furniture was either made or overlaid with silver 
or gold. The walls were built with alternate tiers of 
timber and hewn stone. The temple was enclosed 
by a wall around the top of Mt. Moriah, with a large 
gate on every side. At each corner of the wall, 
inside were built houses for convenience. The open 
space between the wall and temple was called the 
outer court. There were ninety chambers attached 
to the temple for the priests. The temple was solemnly 
dedicated to God by prayer, about eleven months after 
it was finished. On the occasion there was a feast 
kept seven days, and 22,000 oxen, and 120,000 sheep 
were offered in sacrifice. 1 K.ngsviii.63. Ina little 
more than thirty years after its dedication, or five 
years after Solomon’s death, it was robbed of a part 
of its moveable furniture, by Shishak, king of Egypt. 
1 Kings xiv. 25. It was afterwards repeatedly plun- 
dered, and partially repaired. In the first year of 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s reign in Babylon, he carried away 
a part of the sacred vessels, and.about eighteen years 
after, 588 years before Christ, and 416 years after its 
dedication, it was by him demolished and burnt. 
1 Kings vii. and Jer. iii. 12—24. 

About 53 years after, the foundation was laid for 
the second temple. This was by the order of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, Ezra i. 3. The work was carried 
forward amidst various obstacles, and in twenty years, 
or seventy-five years after the first was destroyed, the 
second was finished and solemnly dedicated to God. 
Ezra vi. This, the Jews said, wanted five things 
which were the chief glory of the other, viz: the ark 
and furniture, the shekinah, the holy fire, the urim 
and thummim, and the spirit of prophecy. About 
352 years after its dedication, or 168 years before 
Christ, Antiochus profaned it, stopped the daily sacri- 
fice, and erected the image of Jupiter, his chief idol, 
on the altar of burnt-offering. It was, however, soon 
after repaired and purified by Judas Maccabeus. 
About thirteen years before Christ, Herod the Great 
commenced repairing or rebuilding it anew ; and ac- 
complished it in nine years ; Josephus’s account of this 
temple is, that it was about 150 feet square. It was 
enclosed by a high wall, which in some parts was 
500 or 600 feet high. This wall was built of stone, 
some of which were rising sixty feet long! The wall 
inclosed about one gighth of a mile square. This 
temple was built of white marble stone, all polished. 
The stone were thirty-eight feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and thirteen and a half feet thick. The wall 
and roof of the temple outside were overlaid with 

ld. There were two walls inside of the first. The 
inclosure between the high, or first and second walls 
was the court of the Gentiles and unclean Jews. The 
second inclosure was between the temple and the 
third wall. In this stood the altar of burnt-offering, 
near the east end of the temple. There was a low 
wall across this enclosure, to separate the court of the 
priest from the people. These courts were open to 
the sky. The temple was again demolished, in about 
seventy years after it was built by Herod, while Titus 
the Roman prince besieged the city. About 360 years 
after Christ, Julian, a Roman prince, attempted to re- 
build it, in order to prove our Saviour’s words false, 
“That one stone should not be left upon another.” 
But in this he was defeated; for there were such 
earthquakes and flamesof fire issuing from the ground, 
that many of his workmen were killed, and he de- 
sisted. In the history of this temple many things 
were typical of the church of God.—Zion’s Advocate. 


From a correspondent in the kingdom of Wurtemburg. 

“An aged and very poor inhabitant of a 
Roman catholic village near this place, came 
one day begging into a shop where I happen- 
ed to be. After a short conversation about 
his circumstances, I took the old man into a 
corner, and questioned him respecting the 
state of his soul. His reply was to this ef- 
fect : ‘ Alas! had J always lived as I now do, 
l'might hope to go to heaven. But the sins 
of my youth, and the wickedness of which I 
was then guilty, torment me still in my ad- 
vanced age. I regularly attend mass, go to 
confession, and partake of the sacrament ; 
but all without effect.’ Here he was pre- 
vented, by tears, from proceeding. The poor 
man had never seen a Bible; but when I 
presented him with a copy, he was utterly 
unable to express his joy and gratitude. A 
few days afterward a person called on me, 
and said, ‘ You have given a book to my poor 
tenant, and you cannot imagine how delight- 
ed he is with it. Every evening he calls mine 
and some of the neighbours’ children into 
his little room, and reads to them out of it ; 
and such is the eagerness to hear him, tbat 
they can scarcely wait till the evening arrives. 
I wished to purchase it from him; but he 
will not part with it at any price.’ ” 






























and had read it. 


the Bible ” 


great value.’ 


sion it still is. 
of having done so.’ 





“ A few days ago, conversing with a poor 
man who formerly had been a village school- 
master, I asked him if he had a Bible? 
this question he blushed, and attempted to 
evade it by saying that he knew the Bible, 
But when I again asked 
him whether he did not every day read his 
Bible, the poor man suddenly turned round, 
took his handkerchief, wiped his eyes, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, dear sir, that dearth—that 
dearth in 1816 and 1817!’ 
good friend, what has that dearth to do with 
‘ Alas! sir, a father of a family 
—a house full of children, and no bread !|— 
at such a time a couple of guilders are of 
‘I do not, however, understand 
what all this has to do with the Bible.’ 
‘Why, having nothing else to sell, I was 
compelled to dispose of my Bible to the 
schoolmaster at Stockburg, who had long 
wished to purchase it, and in whose posses- 
I have many times repented 
The committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society will not be 
displeased to learn that, through their libe- 
rality, we have been enabled to give this 
poor man a new copy of the Bible; and that 
he received this treasure with expressions of 
heartfelt gratitude, and with a promise to 
offer up fervent prayers for his generous 


benefactors.”—Fifth Report of the Paris 
Bible Society. 


THE PEBBLE AND THE ACORN. 


“T am a pebble, and yield to none,” 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone ; 
“ Nor change nor season can alter me, 

I am abiding while ages flee. 

The pelting hail and the dazzling rain 
Have tried to soften me long in vain ; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt, 
Or to touch my heart, but it has not felt. 


“ None can tell of the pebble’s birth, 

For I am as old as the solid earth. 

The children of man arise and pass 

Out of the world like blades of grass ; 

And many a foot on me has trod, 

That ’s gone from sight and under the sod! 
I am a pebble! but who art thou, 

Rattling along from the restless bough ?” 


The acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
And lay for a moment abashed and mute ; 
She never before had been so near 

This gravelly ball, the mundane sphere ; 
And she felt for a while perplexed to know 
How to answer a thing so low; 

But to give reproof of a nobler sort 

Than the angry look, or the keen retort, 

At length she said, in a gentle tone-— 
“Since it has happened that I am thrown 
From the lighter element where 1 grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 

And beside a personage so august, 
Abashed, I will cover my head with dust; 
And quickly retire from the sight of one 
Whom time, nor seasons, nor storm, nor sun, 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding wheel, 
Has ever subdued or made to feel.” 

And soon in the earth she sunk away 


From the comfortless spot where the pebble lay. 


But it was not long ere that soil was broke 
By the peering head of an infant oak ; 

And as it arose, and its branches spread, 
The pebble looked up, and wondering, said— 
“A modest acorn ! never to tell 

What was enclosed in her simple shell— 
That the pride of the forest was then shut up 
Within the space of her little cup! 


‘ Well, my 


And meekly to sink in the darksome earth, 
To prove that nothing could hide her worth; 
And oh! how many will tread on me, 
To come and admire that beautiful tree, 
Whose head is towering towards the sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as I. 
Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to year ; ° 
But never from this shall a vaunting word 
From the humbled pebble again be heard, 
Till something without me or within, 
Can show the purpose for which I’ve been !” 
The pebble could not its vow forget, 
And it lies there wrapped in silence yet. 

H. F. Gould. 
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We insert the following notice by request. 
Those who were too late in their application 
for the Trenton edition, will now have the 
opportunity to supply themselves at a low 
price, and with the advantage of additional 
interesting matter. 


Wood and Williamson's Arguments, &c. 


In press, and will be published about the 
first of fourth month next, the arguments 
of the counsel of Joseph Hendrickson in 
a cause decided in the court of chancery 
of the state of New Jersey, between Thomas 
L. Shotwell, complainant, and Joseph Hen- 
drickson and Stacy Decow, defendants, by 
George Wood and Isaac H. Williamson, 
counsellors at law, to which is appended the 
decision of the court, also the decision of the 
supreme court of the state of New York, in a 
cause in which James Field was plaintiff, and 
Charles Field defendant. This work will be 
printed on good paper—same size type as the 
Trenton edition, bound in boards, muslin 
backs. Price for a less number than 10 copies, 
50 cents—10 copies and under 100 copies, 
45 cents—100 and upwards, 40 cents. Orders 
for the work to be addressed to Uriah Hunt, 
bookseller, 19 North Third street. 


Our readers will remember the lively in- 
terest which was excited last autumn by ac- 
counts of distress from drought and scarcity, 
in the Cape de Verds, and that several vessels, 
freighted with provisions, contributed for the 
occasion, were despatched from this port, from 
Boston, New York, &c. for the relief of the 
suffering islanders. The following, taken 
from the National Gazette, will be satisfac- 
tory information :— 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman, dated Bona 
Vista, Cape de Verd Islands, Dec. 27, 1832. 

“Our citizens, generally, will be much grati- 
fied to learn, that the charity to these islands 
has been well directed, and, to say the least, 
thousands of lives will have been preserved, 
and perhaps their entire population. The 
lives lost are to an incredible amount, from 
15 to 25,000 ; but the famine may now be 
said to have ceased, and their prospective 
condition much improved. ‘The heavy rains 
recently revived vegetation, but interfered 
with salt making, the salt pans being full of 
fresh water.” 





